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"Sjtttwln  as  a  Man  of  <&on" 

There  is  a  remarkable  parallel  between  the  close  of  Lin- 
coln's life  and  the  close  of  the  life  of  Moses.  Each  led  the 
people  through  the  wilderness  to  the  borders  of  the  promised 
land,  and  each  was  called  home  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
day. 

In  the  34th  Chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  we  read:  "And 
Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  the  mountain 
of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over  across  Jericho; 
and  Jehovah  showed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan, 
and  all  of  Napthali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  all  the  land  of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost  sea,  and  the 
south;  and  the  Plain  of  the  Valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of 
palm  trees,  unto  Zoar. 

"And  Jehovah  said  unto  him:  This  is  the  land  which  I 
swore  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac  and  unto  Jacob,  saying  I 
will  give  it  unto  thy  seed.  I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with 
thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither.'  So  Moses, 
the  servant  of  Jehovah,  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah." 

No  man  can  study  the  character  of  Lincoln  without  be- 
coming inspired  by  the  example  of  his  devotion  to  God  as 
well  as  his  loyalty  to  his  country.  He  came  originally  of 
Quaker  stock.  His  mother,  who  was  married  at  twenty- 
three,  and  died  when  Lincoln  was  but  ten  years  old,  was 
connected  with  the  Baptist  church.  His  father  was  as 
roving  in  his  religious  life  as  he  was  in  his  economic  life. 
The  opportunities  for  religious  culture  in  the  communities 
in  which  Lincoln  lived,  in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
were  very  few.  The  general  religious  tone  of  these  primitive 
regions  was  similar  to  that  of  all  pioneer  communities. 
There  was  considerable  fanatical  orthodoxy ;  there  was  much 


blind  faith  in  sectarian  Christianity;  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  superstition. 

Lincoln's  wife  was  an  Episcopalian;  in  Springfield  she 
compromised  with  Lincoln's  Baptistic  views  by  going  to  the 
Presbyterian  church,  which  Lincoln  afterwards  may  have 
intended  to  join,  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Smith, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Springfield, 
Illinois.  But  Lincoln  never  joined  any  church  or  professed 
faith  in  any  creed. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  Lincoln's  religious  life  so  far  as 
it  has  to  do  with  church  connection.  The  character  of  Lin- 
coln, however,  cannot  be  understood  from  these  facts.  Mem- 
bership in  the  church  is  not  of  itself  proof  of  true  Chris- 
tianity in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Sectarian  affiliations 
are  no  indication  whatever  of  the  real  standards  that  men 
follow.  What  I  have  to  say  regarding  Lincoln's  religious 
character  and  his  religious  convictions  is  based  upon  his 
utterances,  upon  incidents  in  his  life,  upon  what  he  actually 
stood  for  as  he  proclaimed  his  faith  before  the  country,  upon 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  publicly  and  pri- 
vately in  all  sorts  of  relations.  I  will,  therefore,  read  sev- 
eral selections  from  Lincoln's  addresses,  which  will  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  religious  and  moral  principles  upon  which 
he  founded  his  work  and  his  life. 

In  May,  1856,  at  the  first  State  Republican  Convention  in 
Illinois,  he  removed  the  subject  of  slavery  from  the  economic 
and  legal  to  the  moral  field.    He  said: 

"The  battle  of  freedom  is  to  be  fought  out  on 
principle.  Slavery  is  a  violation  of  the  eternal  right. 
We  have  temporized  with  it  from  the  necessities  of 
our  condition,  but  as  sure  as  God  reigns  and  school 
children  read,  that  black  foul  lie  can  never  be  con- 
secrated in  God's  hallowed  truth.  Can  we,  as  Chris- 
tian men,  strong  and  free  ourselves,  wield  the  sledge 
or  hold  the  iron  with  which  to  manacle  anew  an 


already  oppressed  race?  'Woe  unto  them/  it  is 
written,  'that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  that 
have  wrought  grievances  which  they  have  pre- 
scribed.' Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  de- 
serve it  not  themselves,  and  under  the  rule  of  a 
just  God  cannot  long  retain  it.  There  is  both  power 
and  a  magic  in  popular  opinion.  To  that  let  us  now 
appeal,  and  while  in  all  probability  no  resort  to 
force  will  be  needed,  our  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance will  stand  us  in  good  stead  when,  if  ever,  we 
must  make  an  appeal  to  battle  and  to  the  God  of 
Hosts." 
As  he  was  leaving  Springfield  for  Washington,  standing 

at  the  rear  of  the  railroad  coach,  he  addressed  his  friends 

and  neighbors  as  follows: 

"My  friends,  no  one  not  in  my  situation,  can 
appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting. 
To  this  place  and  the  kindness  of  this  people,  I  owe 
everything.  Here  have  I  lived  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man. 
Here  my  children  have  been  born  and  one  is  buried. 
I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I 
may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him, 
I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I  cannot 
fail.  Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go  with  me  and  re- 
main with  you  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us 
confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His 
care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers 
you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell." 
As  he  addressed  those  who  were  inclined  to  rebel  against 

the  government  of  the  United  States,  he  expressed  these 

sentiments : 


"In  your-  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-country- 
men, and  not  in  mine,  are  the  momentous  issues  of 
the  Civil  War.     This  Government  will  not  assail 
you.    You  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves 
the  aggressors.     You  have  no  oath  registered  in 
Heaven  to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I  have 
the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
it.    I  am  loath  to  close.    We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.    We  must  not  be  enemies.    Though  passion 
may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break,  the  bonds  of 
affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  patriotic  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature." 
In  response  to  a  request  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  call  the  people  to  acknowledge  before  God  their  sins  and 
to  pray  for  His  divine  guidance,  Abraham  Lincoln  issued 
this  proclamation: 

"Whereas,  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  de- 
voutly recognizing  the  supreme  authority  and  just 
government  of  Almighty  God  in  all  the  affairs  of 
men  and  Nations,  has  by  a  resolution  requested  the 
President  to  designate  and  set  apart  a  day  for 
National  prayer  and  humiliation,  and  whereas,  it  is 
the  duty  of  Nations  as  well  as  of  men  to  own  their 
dependence  upon  the  overruling  power  of  God,  to 
confess  their  sins  and  transgression  in  humble 
sorrow,  yet  with  assured  hope  that  genuine  repent- 
ance will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon  and  to  recog- 
nize the  sublime  truth  announced  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  proven  by  all  history,  that  'those 
Nations  only  are  blessed  whose  God  is  the  Lord/ 
"And,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  by  His  divine 
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law  nations  like  individuals,  are  subjected  to  pun- 
ishment and  chastisements  in  this  world,  may  we 
not  justly  fear  that  the  awful  calamity  of  Civil 
War,  which  now  desolates  the  land,  may  be  but  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  presumptuous 
sins  to  the  needful  end  of  our  National  reformation 
as  a  whole  people? 

"We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choicest 
bounties  of  heaven;  we  have  been  preserved  these 
many  years  in  peace  and  prosperity ;  we  have  grown 
in  number,  wealth  and  power  as  no  other  Nation 
has  ever  grown.  But  we  have  forgotten  God.  We 
have  forgotten  the  gracious  hand  which  preserved 
us  in  peace  and  multiplied  and  enriched  and 
strengthened  us,  and  we  have  vainly  imagined,  in 
the  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  that  all  these  bless- 
ings were  produced  by  some  superior  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  our  own.  Intoxicated  with  unbroken  suc- 
cess we  have  become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too 
proud  to  pray  to  the  God  who  made  us." 
And  now,  lastly,  a  few  words  from  his  second  inaugural 
address: 

"The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  'Woe 
unto  the  world  because  of  offences,  for  it  needs  be 
that  offences  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh.'  If  we  suppose  that  American 
slavery  is  one  of  these  offences  which  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  must  come,  but  which  having  con- 
tinued through  His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills 
to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and 
South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by 
whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  therein 
any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which 
the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribed  to 


Him?   Fondly  do  we  hope  and  fervently  do  we  pray 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away;  yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  up  by  the  bondman's  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  sink, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  by  the  sword,  as 
was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 
be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.'     With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  now  in,  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan,  to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 
When  Lincoln  was  a  young  man  his  books  were  few.    He 
read  Aesop's  Fables,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Shakespeare,  Weems' 
Life  of  Washington,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  Progress  and  above 
all  the  Bible.    When  his  mother  was  lying  ill  for  months  he 
daily  read  to  her  from  the  Bible,  and  when  she  went  away 
she  enjoined  young  Abraham,  still  a  tender  lad,  to  always 
love  God  and  keep  his  commandments.    As  was  his  custom 
in  dealing  with  any  great  problem,  he  endeavored  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  problem  of  religion.    He  read  Thomas  Paine 
and  Voltaire,  and  Volney's  Ruins,  a  work  then  more  popu- 
lar than  it  is  today.    As  a  result  of  his  reading  radical  books 
he  early  leaned  toward  some  form,  not  clearly  defined,  of 
skepticism.    This  period  of  unbelief  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
for  very  soon  after,  all  those  who  knew  him  and  who  have 
left  any  record  of  what  he  said  and  what  he  did,  agree  that 
Lincoln  believed  in  God.     He  believed  in  Christ,  and  he 
believed  in  the  Bible.     But  he  was  not  an  orthodox  be- 
liever.   We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  exceptions  he 
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would  take  to  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  creeds,  or  of 
theological  dogmas.    We  do  know  that  on  one  occasion  he 
said  that  if  he  could  find  a  church  that  would  inscribe  as  a 
qualification  for  membership  over  its  altar  the  words  of  the 
Master,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  thy  soul,  thy  mind  and  thy  strength,  and  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,"  he  would  join  such  a  church.    All  the  evi- 
dence we  have  is  rather  convincing  that  his  refusal  to  join 
any  denomination  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  his  faith  was 
not  sufficiently  orthodox.    He  brushed  aside  non-essentials; 
he  refused  to  become  entangled  in  theological  hair-splitting; 
he  accepted  certain  great  verities  of  religion  without  attempt- 
ing to  decide  the  issues  between  conflicting  creeds  and  con- 
flicting conceptions  of  religion.    He  believed  in  God  as  men 
believe  in  nature;  and  after  all,  while  we  all  accept  nature, 
what  do  you  and  I  know  about  the  real  secret  of  nature? 
What  do  you  and  I  know  about  the  nature  of  man?    Every- 
where we  hear  people  talking  about  spirit  and  matter,  as  if 
everybody   understood    what    is    meant    by    those    terms. 
Nobody  knows  what  spirit  is;  nobody  knows  what  matter 
is;  nobody  knows  the  secret  of  the  universe,  or  what  is  ulti- 
mate reality.    Yet,  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  we 
are  forced  to  accept  nature.    Nobody  in  practical  life  thinks 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  there  is  a  world,  that  there  are 
stars  above  our  heads,  however  veiled  in  mystery  they  are. 
We  accept  the  fundamental  facts  of  human  experience. 

Lincoln  accepted  God  in  the  same  way.  We  have  no 
definition  of  Almighty  God  from  his  lips  nor  from  his  pen 
but  he  believed  in  a  divine  ruler  of  the  universe ; — a  God  of 
Love,  and  what  some  people  forget,  a  God  of  Justice,  the 
author  of  laws  that  must  be  obeyed  or  men  will  pay  the 
penalty  for  their  disobedience ;  a  God  who  was  with  him  in 
every  act  of  his  life.  I  read  to  you  how  he  went  to  God  in 
prayer,  how  he  felt  the  mystic  influence  of  a  divine  life  upon 
his  life,  how  he  laid  before  God  his  purposes  and  plans,  and 
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sought  the  directing  touch  of  God's  hand.  I  am  reminded 
of  Socrates,  who  just  before  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock, 
told  his  judges  that  throughout  his  life  there  had  been  a 
certain  divine  spirit  that  prompted  and  guided  him,  that  told 
him  when  he  was  right  and  when  he  was  wrong.  And  that 
certain  divine  spirit  the  old  Greek  philosopher  tried  to  obey. 

Lincoln  believed  in  the  Bible.  We  have  no  record  of  his 
convictions  respecting,  for  example,  the  question  of  its  in- 
fallibility, but  he  recognized  that  it  contained  great  truths, 
and  he  believed  those  truths,  and  quoted  those  truths  as 
immutable  facts  of  human  experience,  for  his  own  guidance 
and  the  direction  of  the  nation.  There  seems  to  be  little 
question  that  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  Lincoln's 
speech,  that  his  mastery  of  English  are  due  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  his  mastery  of  the  Bible.  No  boy  or  girl,  in  their 
student  days,  can  study  this  masterful  book,  can  become 
steeped  in  its  idealism,  without  being  able  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language  with  more  directness  and  force.  Parents  who 
pay  too  little  attention  to  the  value  of  the  Bible  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  may  well  make  a  note  of  this  fact. 
John  Ruskin,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  English,  always 
claimed  that  he  owed  his  style  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.  Lincoln  frequently  carried  a  New  Testament 
in  his  pocket.  In  private  conversation  and  on  great  occa- 
sions when  he  was  addressing  multitudes,  he  quoted  freely 
and  intelligently  from  the  Scriptures.  The  ideals  of  the 
great  Old  and  New  Testament  heroes  were  ideals  that 
colored  his  thinking,  moulded  his  life  and  enriched  his  speech. 

Lincoln  believed  in  Christ.  His  character  showed  the 
influence  of  the  Nazarene's  thought  and  the  Nazarene's  ex- 
ample. He  endeavored  to  be  a  Christian  after  the  type  of 
Jesus.  It  is  reported,  how  true  it  is  I  do  not  know,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  said  that  when  he  lost  his  little  boy  Willie, — 
and  there  is  no  more  pathetic  story  in  his  life  than  the  story 
of  how  he  sat  by  that  little  boy's  bedside  during  his  sickness 
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and  watched,  and  how  broken  he  was  when  that  boy  passed 
into  the  great  beyond, — he  said  that  he  thought  more  about 
Christ  when  Willie  died,  but  he  added,  "When  I  stood  at 
Gettysburg,  and  I  saw  the  graves  of  our  soldier  boys,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  follow  Christ." 

So  much  for  his  opinions.  Religion  is  more  than  intel- 
lectual conviction,  for  we  are  more  than  intellect.  Person- 
ality is  far  richer  than  the  mental  activities  of  the  soul. 
We  are  heart  as  well  as  head;  we  have  affections,  heart  in- 
terests, heart  attitudes  toward  men  and  things,  and  when 
we  come  to  look  into  the  great  heart  of  Lincoln  we  dis- 
cover a  wonderful  soul.  He  loved  as  few  men  loved  because 
his  heart  was  big;  he  loved  even  his  enemies.  When  at  the 
close  of  the  war  Jefferson  Davis  fled  from  Richmond,  and 
someone  said  in  his  presence  "He  ought  to  be  hung,"  Charles 
Sumner  says  Lincoln  replied,  as  his  Master  would  reply, 
"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 

In  the  appeal  to  the  South  he  begged  the  South  not  to  be 
an  enemy  but  a  friend;  he  spoke  of  the  mystic  chords  of 
friendship  and  kinship  that  should  bind  men  together. 
While  he  opposed  the  wrongdoing  of  the  South,  he  loved  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  the  South. 

Lincoln  knew  how  to  forgive.  Few  men  are  able  to  bear 
insult,  cruel  slander  and  misrepresentation.  Few  men  are 
able  not  only  to  give  those  who  are  slanderous  and  cruel  in 
their  criticisms  their  heart's  affection,  but  also  to  bestow 
honors  upon  them.  In  the  fifties  Lincoln  went  to  Cincin- 
nati as  a  co-counsel  with  Stanton  in  a  suit  at  law.  He  had 
carefully  prepared  an  argument  to  be  presented  at  that  time. 
When  Stanton  saw  him,  it  is  said  he  did  not  think  much  of 
him  because  of  his  manners,  his  ungainly  figure  and  the  cut 
of  his  clothes;  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  backwoodsman,  out 
of  his  place  in  an  eastern  court  of  law.  It  is  also  said  that 
certain  contemptuous  remarks  made  by  Stanton  came  to 
Lincoln's  ears.    Mr.  Lincoln  offered  no  rebuke,  took  a  back 


seat  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  trial.  Four  years  from 
that  time  Lincoln  made  Stanton  Secretary  of  State!  And 
it  was  Stanton  who  said  when  Lincoln  died:  "He  belongs 
to  the  ages  now." 

Mr.  Chittenden  tells  how  he  went  into  Lincoln's  room  one 
day  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  found  him  very  much  de- 
pressed, with  his  great  face  in  his  hands.  He  looked  up 
when  Mr.  Chittenden  entered,  and  to  his  inquiry  as  to  what 
was  the  matter,  he  handed  him  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
Chase.  Mr.  Chittenden  said,  "We  must  hold  him;  he  can't 
go."  He  had  been  very  untrue  to  Mr.  Lincoln;  he  had  con- 
spired to  displace  him  as  President  of  the  United  States 
when  Lincoln  was  renominated.  Lincoln  was  told  how  Mr. 
Chase  was  plotting.  They  had  clashed  on  many  occasions, 
and  Chase  had  treated  Mr.  Lincoln  contemptuously.  Lin- 
coln said,  "He  must  go  now,  but  Chittenden,  wouldn't  he 
make  a  fine  Chief  Justice?"    He  made  him  Chief  Justice! 

It  was  by  such  acts  as  these  that  Lincoln  proved  himself 
to  be  a  Christian ;  bigger  than  resentment,  bigger  than  selfish 
interest,  bigger  than  enmity  against  those  who  deserved 
enmity,  forgiving  to  the  unforgiving,  tolerant  to  the  intol- 
erant, that  was  Lincoln. 

And,  then,  he  was  kind  and  loving  to  the  poor.  He  was 
poor  himself,  born  poor;  he  knew  what  poverty  meant  in 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  when  he  achieved  the  highest 
place  within  the  gift  of  the  nation,  and  was  talked  about 
throughout  the  world,  he  did  not  change.  He  was  just  as 
simple  and  unaffected  as  he  was  before,  ready  to  help  any- 
one in  trouble,  and  going  out  of  his  way  to  speak  kindly 
and  comfortingly  to  all  in  distress.  A  friend  relates  how,  on 
one  occasion,  going  through  the  White  House  grounds,  he 
saw  Lincoln  sitting  under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  a  wounded 
soldier,  reading  his  papers,  and  he  wrote  out  directions  as 
to  where  the  soldier  ought  to  go  for  relief.    The  next  day 
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he  sent  him  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  and  retired 
him  with  a  pension  of  three-quarters  pay. 

There  was  a  school  house  near  the  White  House  grounds. 
One  day  the  teacher  of  that  school  gave  the  children  a  talk 
on  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  asked  the  children  to  come 
the  next  day  well  cleaned  and  well  clad.  A  little  boy  with 
one  arm,  the  son  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  slain,  a  poor  boy, 
came  to  school,  his  garments  were  shabby  but  he  had  tried 
to  fix  himself  up  by  using  stove-blacking  on  his  shoes.  He 
was  made  sport  of  by  the  other  children,  and  his  little  lips 
were  quivering  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  next  day  he  came  to  school  well-clad  and  clean.  He 
said  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  another  lady  had 
called  at  the  house.  The  President  of  the  United  States  had 
taken  this  boy  to  a  clothier  and  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  for 
him,  and  had  given  him  on  a  piece  of  paper  a  text  of  scrip- 
ture, asking  the  boy  to  write  it  on  the  blackboard.  These 
were  the  words:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

He  was  a  humble  man.  He  had  no  overweening  sense  of 
his  own  importance.  Although  he  believed  implicitly  that 
God  had  called  him  to  his  great  work,  and  that  his  place  in 
history  was  secure,  yet  he  had  all  the  modesty  of  a  truly 
great  man.  He  was  not  disposed  to  exact  homage  from  men. 
He  was  willing  to  be  used  as  an  humble  instrument  of  God 
for  His  own  divine  purpose. 

It  is  related  that  Seward  one  day  encountered  him  in  the 
basement  of  the  White  House,  blacking  his  shoes.  Seward 
said,  "Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,  are  you  blacking  your  own  shoes?" 
And  Lincoln  looked  up  and  said :  "Yes,  whose  shoes  should 
I  blacken?" 

And  when  he  had  been  treated,  as  was  the  common  re- 
port, rather  contemptuously  by  General  McClellan,  he 
remarked:  "I  will  hold  McClellan's  horse,  if  he  will  only 
win  victories  for  us." 
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He  was  patient — and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  to  be  patient.  People  are  not  always  kindly  toward  men 
in  high  station,  with  great  responsibilities.  The  mass  of 
people  do  not  come  in  personal  contact  with  presidents. 
They  know  little  about  their  hearts,  their  burdens,  their 
great  responsibilities  and  often  their  hunger  for  sympathetic 
understanding.  I  do  not  approve  of  some  things  that  Pres- 
ident Wilson  has  done,  like  most  of  you,  but  sometimes  I 
feel  that  the  American  people  are  very  ungrateful  to  Mr. 
Wilson  for  all  the  good  he  has  done.  I  sometimes  feel  they 
have  not  shown  much  sympathy  for  this  man  who  undoubt- 
edly almost  lost  his  life  in  the  country's  service.  And  if 
you  think  that  he  is  unpopular,  those  of  you  who  lived  in 
the  days  of  Lincoln  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  in  many 
quarters  Mr.  Lincoln  was  just  as  unpopular  as  Mr.  Wilson 
is  today.  He  had  many  many  bitter  foes,  who  rejected  his 
views  and  denounced  his  policy.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
story  about  Peter  Cartwright,  the  great  circuit-riding  min- 
ister of  the  Middle  West,  who  was  once  entertained  at  dinner 
by  one  of  the  Harper  brothers,  of  the  great  publishing  house 
in  New  York.  It  was  at  the  height  of  the  war.  He  met 
there  a  group  of  representative  New  York  business  men,  and 
he  was  astonished  at  the  way  they  talked  about  Abraham 
Lincoln,  at  their  disloyalty,  at  their  cruel  and  unjust  criti- 
cism, at  their  lack  of  confidence  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
before  he  left  the  table  he  told  them  in  true  Western  style 
what  he  thought  of  New  York  business  men. 

In  our  own  city  of  Grand  Rapids  there  was  a  banner 
stretched  over  Monroe  street  during  Lincoln's  second  cam- 
paign, which  read:  "The  time  has  come,  which  will  you 
have,  McClellan,  Union  and  Peace,  or  Lincoln,  War,  Priva- 
tion, Starvation,  Taxation  and  Ruin?" 

Think  of  that,  after  Lincoln  had  served  the  country  for 
one  term  and  displayed  those  traits  of  character  for  which 
he  is  now  universally  loved! 
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We  forget  all  the  harsh  criticisms,  and  the  unjust  and 
slanderous  attacks  of  designing  politicians,  directed  against 
Lincoln.  Lincoln  had  a  great  many  enemies  in  Congress 
because  he  would  not  be  used  as  a  tool  by  politicians.  He 
had  many  enemies  because  they  could  not  appreciate  the 
righteousness  of  his  purpose,  and  they  could  not  understand 
his  patience.  They  wanted  him  to  do  things  before  he  was 
ready  to  do  them.  You  may  remember  the  story  of  how  a 
number  of  ministers  called  upon  him,  urging  him  to  issue 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  his  reply:  "Now,  gen- 
tlemen, supposing  Blondin,"  who  was  then  a  great  tight-rope 
walker,  "was  walking  a  tight-rope  across  Niagara  Falls,  and 
you  had  given  into  his  care  all  the  gold  you  owned  in  the 
world.  Would  you  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  Falls  and  yell 
'Blondin,  stand  up  straighter!  Blondin,  stoop  a  little! 
Blondin,  go  slow;  Blondin,  go  fast?'  No,  gentlemen,  you 
would  keep  your  mouths  shut  and  hold  your  breath."  In 
this  homely  fashion  he  tried  to  calm  the  country,  to  keep 
it  united,  to  hold  it  steady.  He  could  wait.  I  wonder  if  we 
ever  have  reflected  upon  the  fact  that  God  is  a  waiting  God? 
The  traditional  six  thousand  years  of  world  history  are  but  as 
a  grain  of  sand  on  the  seashore  compared  with  the  untold 
millions  of  years  that  this  universe  has  been  in  existence. 
God  can  wait.  He  is  slowly  unfolding  his  purpose ;  He  is  not 
in  a  great  hurry  to  accomplish  his  ends,  if  in  the  pursuit  of 
them,  His  purpose  is  to  be  in  any  wise  defeated.  So  Lincoln 
could  wait. 

We  are  more  than  intellect;  we  are  more  than  heart;  we 
are  also  will.  That  which  creates  and  employs  thought  and 
which  regulates  emotion,  that  which  organizes  life  into  con- 
duct, and  that  which  holds  man  steady  to  great  purposes  is 
the  will  of  man.  Lincoln  had  a  marvelous  will.  You  could 
not  swerve  him  from  a  purpose  that  he  believed  to  be  right; 
you  could  not  in  any  wise  diminish  his  determination  to  be 
loyal  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  will  of  God.    Cost  what 
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it  might,  he  would  do  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  so 
Lincoln's  will  is  a  reminder  of  a  certain  firmness  and  strength 
of  character  which  are  essentials  to  all  true  greatness.  Man's 
will  is  the  expression  of  God's  will.  Will  in  the  universe  sug- 
gests law,  government,  control,  discipline. 

We  all  know  Lincoln's  tenderness.  We  all  know  how  the 
tears  would  roll  down  his  cheeks.  We  know  how  he  loved 
little  children.  We  know  how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  sign 
any  paper  that  would  mean  the  death  of  a  soldier.  We  know 
how  freely  he  pardoned;  how  strict  disciplinarians  said  he 
was  too  sentimental  and  too  soft-hearted;  how  generals 
thought  he  would  break  up  the  morale  of  the  whole  army  if 
he  kept  on  pardoning  those  condemned  to  be  shot.  But  do 
not  make  any  mistake,  he  was  also  a  man  of  justice,  of  firm 
righteous  purpose,  and  that  element  of  justice,  of  righteous- 
ness, is  inseparable  from  all  true  religion.  To  be  tender- 
hearted and  kind  and  forgiving  does  not  mean  we  are  to  be 
so  sentimental,  so  soft-hearted  and  tolerant  that  we  do  not 
know  wrong  when  we  see  it ;  that  we  sit  supinely  by  and  let 
great  iniquities  ride  rough-shod  over  the  land.  To  be  loving, 
compassionate  and  merciful  does  not  mean  we  are  to  be 
weaklings ;  to  be  forgiving  and  gentle  does  not  mean  we  are 
to  be  tolerant  of  great  wrongs  and  injustice.  Many  men 
were  fooled  in  Lincoln;  they  did  not  realize  the  strength 
that  was  in  him;  they  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  if 
the  hour  came  when  the  government  was  assailed,  as  it  was 
by  the  shot  fired  against  Fort  Sumter,  that  there  was  a  man 
who  would  never  lay  down  his  arms  until  rebellion  had  been 
put  down  and  the  Union  saved.  Cost  what  it  might,  law 
would  be  defended,  the  Union  would  be  preserved,  Govern- 
ment would  be  saved. 

Oh  men  and  women,  do  we  not  in  these  days  of  ours  need 
that  firm  allegiance  to  law,  that  respect  for  law,  which  was 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  in  Lincoln's  life?  Do  we  not 
need  to  know  that  God  is  not  only  a  God  of  love,  but  a  God 
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of  justice?  That  He  not  only  seeks  to  save  men,  but  also 
allows  broken  law  to  avenge  itself  upon  men  and  nations? 
He  does  not  intervene  to  save  a  people  from  the  consequences 
of  their  folly,  of  their  materialism,  of  their .  lawlessness. 
Truth,  freedom  and  justice  are  only  preserved  in  the  world 
by  men  of  good  will,  of  firm  will,  by  men  who  believe  there 
is  a  right  that  needs  to  be  defended,  that  needs  to  be  fought 
for.  That  was  Lincoln's  attitude  towards  justice,  towards 
righteousness  in  the  national  life,  and  that  is  why,  in  his 
public  utterances,  we  read  so  much  of  God,  the  law  of  God, 
the  righteousness  of  God,  the  justice  of  God.  He  was  trying 
to  make  the  people  of  the  country  realize  that  above  the 
clamor  and  fickleness  of  popular  opinion  there  was  a  Divine 
will,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  It  is  only  as  we  look  up  and 
out,  and  away  from  this  turbulent  life  of  ours,  this  life  of 
conflicting  opinions  and  clashing  ambitions — it  is  only  as 
we  look  out  and  beyond  the  limitations  of  man's  mind  to  the 
Eternal — that  we  are  able  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  truth  and 
righteousness  that  exalt  a  nation,  a  vision  of  eternal  justice, 
of  which  all  forms  of  human  justice  are  but  imperfect  ex- 
pressions. Our  laws  but  faintly  express  what,  in  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  God,  should  obtain  between  man  and  man. 
Our  task  is  to  ascertain  the  divine  truth  and  the  divine  way, 
and  to  embody  the  results  of  our  discoveries  in  concrete  legis- 
lation for  the  common  good.  To  keep  in  mind  that  there  is 
a  God  above  all,  and  a  righteous  order  in  the  universe,  a 
moral  world  in  which  we  live — to  keep  these  truths  in  mind 
would  be  the  salvation  of  the  nation. 

Finally,  friends,  there  is  the  most  remarkable,  suggestive 
and  helpful  parallel  between  Jesus  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
You  know  Tolstoi  called  Lincoln  "a  miniature  Christ."  Both 
were  born  in  humble  circumstances;  both  worked  at  the 
bench  as  wage  earners ;  both  had  a  very  brief  public  career, 
Lincoln  a  little  more  than  four  years,  and  Jesus  a  little  more 
than  three.    Both  were  men  of  great  tenderness  and  com- 
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passion;  both  were  misunderstood  and  persecuted.  Both 
were  unconventional  and  untraditional.  They  did  not 
accept,  either  of  them,  the  ordinary  definitions  of  religion. 
Both  were  masters  in  the  art  of  telling  stories  to  illustrate 
truth.  They  cared  little  about  the  non-essentials,  but  both 
believed  firmly  in  God,  and  prayed  to  him.  Both  believed 
God  had  a  mission  for  them;  both  prayed  to  God  for 
strength  to  do  his  will.  Lincoln  and  Jesus  builded  upon  the 
foundation  of  simple,  elemental  truth.  Both  met  a  violent 
end,  the  one  on  the  Cross,  the  other  slain  by  the  assassin's 
bullet. 

Jesus,  as  love  and  goodness  incarnate,  was  slain  by 
hatred,  by  enmity  to  truth  and  righteousness.  Sin  crucified 
Jesus.  His  death  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  conflict  for- 
ever waging  between  right  and  wrong.  That  which  killed 
Jesus  is  still  in  the  world  opposing  itself  to  all  that  is  good 
and  true. 

Lincoln  may  be  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
is  noblest  and  best  of  Americanism,  the  incarnation  of 
justice  and  freedom.  When  the  assassin  slew  Lincoln  it  was 
rebellion  slaying  government.  It  was  all  the  forces  of  dis- 
order and  greed  attacking  law,  justice  and  freedom.  Slavery 
killed  Lincoln.  And  today  is  the  struggle  going  on  between 
the  forces  of  true  democracy  and  the  enemies  of  law  and 
government.  Lincoln's  fame  is  due  to  his  deeply  religious 
nature,  combined  with  his  genius  for  leadership  and  his  re- 
markable mentality,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
outstanding  figure  in  a  series  of  great  historic  events.  But 
for  us,  today,  the  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  his 
true  greatness  consisted  in  his  real  goodness. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  man.  Great  in  war,  in  legislation, 
in  nation  building.  He  was  great  in  his  revolutionary  spirit, 
in  overturning  thrones,  in  creating  governments,  in  re- 
making Europe.  A  brilliant  man;  a  warrior  unexcelled! 
But  men  do  not  love  Napoleon  as  they  love  Abraham  Lin- 
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coin.  Napoleon  does  not  influence  the  moral  life,  does  not 
direct  men's  minds  to  God  and  His  truth,  like  Lincoln.  He 
does  not  inspire  men  to  righteous  actions,  to  noble  patriotism 
in  the  interest  of  liberty  and  justice.  He  does  not  leave  the 
impress  of  unselfishness,  humility  and  love.  Brilliant?  Yes. 
A  genius?  Yes.  But  Lincoln  was  more  than  brilliant,  more 
than  a  genius.    He  was  a  man  of  God. 
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